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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POWERS OF A PUPIL 1 

Resolved, "That, in the opinion of this association, in the secondary 
schools and in the colleges as far as the end of the sophomore year, 
the formost object of effort should be the development of the various 
powers of the pupil rather than the supply of information." 

The very statement of this question confines the discussion to one 
of two lines: first, to that of the fortunate but small class of pupils who 
are preparing for college and who succeed in entering it ; second, 
to that of all classes of pupils in the secondary schools and colleges, by 
the acceptance of the theory " that every subject that is taught at all 
should be taught the same way and to the same extent to all pupils 
whatever be their destination." 

We all realize that it is a small percentage of the high school pupils 
who enter college. These pupils must recite with the larger number, 
for it is only in the large schools that the preparatory pupils can be 
kept in separate classes. The instructor, therefore, must devote most 
of his time to these pupils who are finishing their school days ; his 
thought and discussion must be for them, and I thoroughly believe 
that his very best thought and effort should be for them. The public 
secondary schools are not primarily for the preparation of students for 
colleges. 

I will not follow this line farther for I agree to the second state- 
ment, that all pupils in the same subject should be taught alike. 
Professor Butler of the Waltham, Mass., high school, writes an article 
in the December Educational Review to prove the opposite of this. 
He says that the desirability of such uniformity of treatment may be 
seriously questioned. " Second, if such treatment were desirable, it 
would be uneconomical and utterly impossible." "How can a teacher 
teach a subject to the same extent to every pupil?" he adds. We may 
say that the teacher may teach to the same extent but it may not be 
received, nay, will not be received, to the same extent by the different 

1 This article and " High School Programme without Greek " are preprinted from 
the Proceedings of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
at the meeting held in Chicago, February 12, 13, 1896. 
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pupils. Each mind will receive it according to its own condition and 
will act upon it from its own point of view. The rainbow will appear 
different to each pupil inasmuch as he occupies a different position. 
For successful work and for a hopeful outcome each case must be 
diagnosed before the proper remedies can be administered. But it is 
no harder to diagnose the condition of the non-college pupil than of 
the college pupil, nor is there a greater difference between the conditions 
of the two classes than between the individuals of each. Again, in his 
summing up, he says of the non-preparatory pupils: "Their work is 
spread over a wider range of subjects — they lack the source of inter- 
est" (the preparation for a higher school), "and they are of less natural 
ability." Why should their work be thus scattered? Why should they, 
if of less natural ability, range over a wider field? In this very con- 
dition is a weakness and a source of that lack of interest attributed to 
the class. They should not have more but they may have different 
subjects. They are fitting for life more quickly by just the length of 
a college course than the college pupils and should have all the interest 
and inspiration pertaining to such a condition. They certainly will 
have if they are not "fed on cold victuals." 

I believe that a like treatment is the only possible and economical 
way of treatment, especially in the smaller schools. Moreover, this is 
as it should be, it is right, pedagogically right. What is the scope of 
education? "An adjustment of ourselves to our environments." 
There should be such a training that one may ever be the master of his 
situation ; that he may control his circumstances under all conditions ; 
that he may be in perfect harmony with all that is good and true, but 
superior in strength to all that is not. As the animal must learn to 
walk, so must he, the man, learn to live. Some one has said that Plato 
identifies life and philosophy, but that his philosophy meant education, 
and therefore that life and education are identical. It would seem to 
ine that education and right living are the same. Whatever, therefore, 
as far as it goes, best fits for life, best fits for college, which should 
still better fit for life. If what we have said be true, it follows that the 
foremost object of effort should be the development of the various 
powers of the pupil whatever be his destination. 

I do not see why the development of powers is at all antagonistic 
to the second part of the question, "rather than the supply of infor- 
mation." Is there not a harmony between them? Does not the latter 
lead to the former? The early years of a child's life are spent almost 
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entirely in gaining information. He very soon learns his limitations 
physically, his lack of power. He is not likely to put his hand into 
the fire twice. He puts forth every effort to avoid certain dangers or 
to overcome them ; to conquer his physical surroundings. He grows 
strong, he acquires physical power but only acquires it by action, and 
action based upon information received through some of his senses. 
One might as well advise the athlete to exercise in order to develop 
his muscular powers without eating and without breathing the air, both 
of which are necessary for furnishing the material for the strength 
which he desires. True, the dyspeptic may have eaten too much but 
he would not be advised to cease eating and to develop his muscles. 
True, too, the eating, or the gaining of information, is not simply for 
the momentary pleasure derived therefrom, but it is the means that 
lead, through proper uses, to strength, to power, to life, to education. 
If then this question means that information is not the end but that 
education is, education rather than instruction, it receives my hearty 
approval. 

This is, no doubt, the accepted theory and course of action of all 
practical educators. Dr. White in his talks, on pedagogy says: "The 
question whether knowledge or mental, power should be made the 
leading aim of teaching effort often arises. It is not easy to see how 
these two results can well be put in contrast, if power be limited to the 
capacity to acquire knowledge, since the power to know can be devel- 
oped only by knowing. In all training in the acquiring of knowledge 
the result is knowledge as well as increased power." Again, in speak- 
ing of the comparative value of knowledge and mental power as a 
result of school training, he says : " It is clear that the developing of 
power should be the leading aim of teaching. Knowledge is necessary 
to enlighten and guide in all human effort, but mental power gives 
acumen, grasp, strength, poise, inspiration, and these are winners of 
■success." 

In the report of the Massachusetts Board of Education for 1878 
occurs the following statement : " Mental training is the only end 
that can be attained in school which may be known as a good in itself. 
But this end cannot be secured without the other two — knowledge 
and a good method of thinking — and yet these two are to be held as 
subordinate." 

A French writer of note says : " If the care of the master and the 
efforts of the pupil do not result in developing, extending, elevating and 
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strengthening the faculties, if they are limited to providing the mind 
with certain knowledges and to storing them away there without adding 
to its breadth, its power and its natural activity, education will not have 
taken place." 

From these writers, and from many others, I gather this, that 
they also believe what I think we all really believe, that it is mental 
power that we are after ; that it comes through knowledge or 
information applied, but that the act of acquiring is more important 
than what is acquired. You all remember that sentiment, "If truth 
were a bird and I held it captive, I would open my hand and let it fly 
away that I might again pursue and capture it." 

I would have examinations, for I believe in examinations, right in 
this line : a test of power rather than a test of the amount of informa- 
tion. It is hardly expected that the identical problems in algebra that 
have been given in class will be given in an examination. Why should 
the same proposition in geometry, the same selection in Latin or 
Greek, that has been learned in class, be given for a test of ability. 

Some time ago a college official asked me concerning the qualifica- 
tions of a friend who was seeking a place in the college. " How much 
Latin has he read ?" was asked. I did not know, but I did know and 
said, "That is not the requisite, but how much can he read ?" 

From some college certificates of admission now lying before me, I 
should judge that these colleges do not agree with me in this state- 
ment ; in fact, that they would place amount of information before 
power. Following the lists of subjects taken are five columns headed 
as follows : "Text-book," "Amount in pages," "Work outside of text- 
book, — as complete and definite a statement as possible," "Time 
given in hours," " Date of examination." There are three pages to be 
filled with such material as this and not one word called for as to the 
ability of the pupil. 

I take it that if a professor in Latin favored Allen and Greenough's 
text of Cicero, and the pupil had used that of Professor Kelsey, he 
might not be admitted ! It is not a question of Cicero's text. Again, 
if it had taken the pupil two years to read the required amount in 
Cicero he would have a much better prospect of being admitted than 
the boy who had read that amount in six months, and who could read 
the author at sight. 

In a note this advice is given, " In all doubtful cases throw the 
responsibility on the college." There is where it is all thrown, for the 
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principal takes no responsibility except to tell the truth as to texts and 
amount of pages and length of time. If these are not satisfactory the 
candidate will be rejected ! I speak of this because this method seems 
to me to demand quantitative work rather than qualitative ; to demand 
amount of information rather than power, the result of the develop- 
ment of the various powers. 

I would be consistent and urge that the object still beyond the 
sophomore year, through college, should be the development of power 
in a special line. After the sophomore year the pupil should be 
allowed to specialize. At about this time, and not before, is he able 
to make his elections. The sick man is hardly a competent physician 
for himself. In the secondary school there should be elective courses, 
but not elective subjects unless the- elections be made by the instructor 
rather than by the instructed. 

The subject does not include the kind of work beyond the sopho- 
more year. The president of this association has very thoroughly dis- 
cussed this period in his article on the Johns Hopkins, the Harvard, 
and the Columbia methods. 

The second and third parts of the question, "that those studies 
which are best adapted to develop the faculties of the pupils should 
have a predominant place in the several curricula ; that the studies 
selected for this purpose should receive more prominent and pro- 
longed attention than they do at present," logically follow the estab- 
lishment of the first proposition. I do not understand that the question 
calls for a statement of the studies best adapted for this purpose. It 
is not proposed therefore to enter upon a discussion of comparative 
values or of equivalents. In fact, were I to do so, I would be poach- 
ing on the grounds of my friend Nightingale and others, who are to 
discuss the question of this afternoon. 

Of all subjects taken, language should stand at the very first, and 
our own language be placed as not the least important of the languages. 
Mathematics, natural sciences, history, and civics, should follow. These 
lines should receive "prominent and prolonged attention." The 
natural sciences as taught in our secondary schools today are not what 
they were a few years ago. Instead of covering the entire range, two, 
or at most three, are taken ; instead of learning an entire text-book on 
physics, for example, there is a proper amount of text work, with a 
limited number of experiments. In this inductive work the pupil 
receives the culture and discipline that comes from that method. He 
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forms a habit of correct scientific investigation and acquires a power 
that will enable him to pursue his scientific work even to a farther 
extent if he so desires. 

There has been the same advance in the study of literature. In 
place of a history of dates, authors and their works, there is a study of 
the literature proper. Instead of a too wide range of reading a few 
authors are selected, a thorough study is made of a typical novel, a 
poem, a drama. 

Again, in all subjects where it is possible why should not the work 
be made practical ? I cannot agree with Dr. Patton, if I read him 
correctly, that subjects lose their power for culture and discipline in so 
far as they become practical. What difference does it make in the 
demonstration of a proposition in its developing power that it under- 
lies the work on the field or in an architect's office, unless the view of 
utility or the practical application is continually held before the 
student. 

Practical knowledge, in order to be useful, in order to be practical, 
must be thought out and applied, and therefore develops power. 
Again, there may be knowledge, but unless there be a trained mind 
very little of anything practical will result from that knowledge or 
from that mind. Do not then avoid practical subjects in our curricula 
for fear that the powers of the pupil will not be developed. 

In conclusion we would say : 

1. That a like treatment should be given to all pupils, whatever be 
their destination ; this discussion should apply to all. 

2. That the development of the various powers of the pupil should 
be the foremost object of effort. 

3. That this development of powers is accomplished through the 
acquiring of information, that is, the second condition is necessary to 
the first. 

4. That examinations should test, and college certificates should 
recognize this development of the powers. 

5. That the proper studies for this end should have a predominant 
place, and should receive prominent and prolonged attention. 

E. L. Harris 

Central High School, 
Cleveland, O. 



